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from primitive geometry to the most advanced field of research, has as its aim 
the same end as perception, namely, the increase of our influence on things, 
and is nothing more than a prolongation of conscious perception whose func- 
tion is to light the way to conduct. 

Bergson's thesis is an inquiry into the nature of Reality, which has been 
hidden from us to a large degree by the usual methods of perception and science 
governed by the necessities of vital action. As the rationalists claim that we 
can know only the Relative and not the Absolute, the author of L 1 Evolution 
crSatice proposes to reform their system and then to apply the corrected plan 
to the study of the Self. As there is great danger of seeing the inner world 
through the same mechanistic prism through which we have been accustomed 
to behold the outer world, we should eliminate from our process the utilitarian 
stamp characteristic of our perception of the world about us. By thus aban- 
doning ancient routines in speculative philosophy, by separating the practical 
from the theoretical, by employing his so-called intuitive investigation, 
Bergson is found to have cleared up many metaphysical problems. 

Our critic next considers the Bergsonian notion of moral liberty by examining 
first the character of the basic psychic life of the Self revealed by an ultra- 
intellectual intuition, next the conditions of a free act, and then a sketch of 
Bergson's esthetics. It is not within the scope of this review to take up these 
various points concisely discussed and fairly treated in this compact Study. 
Suffice it to say that Seilliere brings out the striking difference between the 
intellectualized Self of rationalistic philosophy and the ultra-intellectual Self 
of the intuitive philosophy of the brilliant French master. The latter reveals 
how the painter, the poet, the musician, and the novelist, each in his turn, 
puts us into a more intimate relation with Reality by somehow penetrating 
our conventionalized personality, and touches the profound depths of our 
nature. After warning us not to confound the intuitive theory of Bergson 
with the instinct idea of the Romanticists, Seilliere informs us that will power 
enlightened by experience will form one of the bases of Bergson's ethics. 
Furthermore, the latter will give prominence to laughter as a valuable weapon 
of public opinion, to common sense as the enemy of traditional routine and 
air castles, to a fine intuitive instinct as the instrument of progress, justice, 
and reason. To conclude with the words of our author: "It (the Philosophy 
of Bergson) will therefore assuredly hold an eminent place in the general effort 
that France will have to furnish tomorrow to rapidly build anew the national 
substance at the end of the terrible crisis which has revealed it to be so largely 
susceptible of renovation, so rich in deep vitality and in exalting possibilities." 

Frederic D. Cheydleur. 
West Virginia University. 
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